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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Macro-Economic Indicators 


Gross domestic product 


(current prices) 
Gross domestic product 


(constant 1970 prices) 
Per capita GDP (current $) 1/ 
Wholesale price index a 
Retail price index 
Money supply 


Government Economic Indicators 


Budget receipts and grants 2/ 
Budget expenditures © 
Budgetary deficit 
Capital investment 


Foreign Trade Indicators 
Imports (FOB) 

Exports (FOB) 

Trade balance 

Services 

Balance on current account 
Official foreign reserves 


Commodity Production 


UNIT 


$ million 


$ million 


$ 
1970=100 
1970=100 
$ million 


$ million 
$ million 
$ million 
$ million 


$ million 
$ million 
$ million 
$ million 
$ million 
$ million 


1976 


394 


238 


179 
161 
173 

57 


1975-76 
% change 


1000 carats 
1000 carats 
$ million 


Diamond production 
Diamond export 
Diamond export value 


Coffee production metric tons 
Coffee commercial exports metric tons 
Coffee export price 3/ $/pound 


Tobacco production 
Tobacco export value 


metric tons 
$ million 


Cotton production metric tons 
Cotton fiber production metric tons 


Cotton export value $ million 
Timber production (logs) 1000 m3 


Sawn lumber production 1000 M3 
Timber production export $ million 


ONO FrRWO WO ADHO NVNWOD 


Exchange rates fluctuated widely over the past few years. For comparative 
purposes a single rate of $1.00=240 CFA has been used for figures below. 


e = estimated; 1/ per capita income based on population Of 2.2 million in 
1976 and growth rate of 2% annually; 2/ 1976 budget was published as 
balanced at $65.4 million; 3/ year-end prices 
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SUMMARY 


The Central African Empire (CAE) during 1976 rebounded from the economic stagnation 
of recent years. Aided by good weather, successful organizational changes, and 
international price rises for key commodities, agriculture registered impressive 
gains. The CAE's small industrial sector expanded slowly as several light industries 
began operations or achieved a more secure base. A large balance of trade deficit 

in 1975 reversed itself in 1976 to record a slight surplus, per capita income rose 

by 10% in current prices, and investment took place at an increasing rate. Short- 
term prospects for continued growth appear good, and the CAE business community is 

as hopeful as it has been for some time. 


The long-run development outlook for the CAE is also promising. The nation is 
blessed with abundant natural resources in the form of rich agricultural land, a 
tropical rain forest, and mineral deposits. With the help of foreign aid and 
private investment, several projects for exploitation of these resources are likely 
to reach fruition within the next few years. These projects include a uranium 
processing plant at the Bakouma deposits and cotton, coffee, and cattle-herding 
development. The CAE enjoys a relatively diversified export base, with cotton, 
diamonds, coffee and timber each accounting for roughly one-fifth of total export 
value. 


Despite the current general mood of optimism, there are fundamental obstacles in 
the path of CAE development. The CAE remains one of the world's least-developed 
countries, highly dependent upon foreign assistance and vulnerable to climatic 
vagaries. Serious deficits appear in the government budget and in the foreign 
current account. Investment projects are hampered at the planning, administrative, 
and operational stages by an absence of trained personnel, investment capital, 

and productive infrastructure. River and road networks continue to deteriorate 

in this sparsely-populated, landlocked country. 


The Central African government (GOCAE) continued its direct involvement in the 
day-to-day management of the nation's economy in 1976. Towards the end of the 

year, the GOCAE moved to resolve outstanding economic issues and establish a firmer 
base for further programs. An ambitious five-year development plan was announced 

in August 1976. The plan outlines an investment program to improve internal and 
external communication and marketing networks, exploit human and physical resources, 
and develop industry and tourism. The plan's full implementation, given the GOCAE's 
administrative, financial, and foreign aid constraints, is problematic. 


A general profile of under-development, along with the language barrier and the 
CAE's close ties to France, continue to limit U.S. commercial penetration of 

this small market. Nonetheless, opportunities exist for more American sales and 
investment. American products and technology are highly respected. The establish- 
ment of a single external tariff schedule in January 1976 ended discrimination 
against American products. The GOCAE actively seeks foreign trade and investment 
able to contribute to the nation's development. Innovative businessmen willing to 
work within existing commercial structures should be able to successfully operate 
in the Central African Empire. 





Current Economic Situation and Trends 


Agriculture and Animal Husbandry 


Agriculture is the leading productive sector in the CAE, providing 60% of GDP and 
employing 85% of the work force. The most important cash crops are cotton, coffee, 
tobacco, and peanuts. Food crops include maize, rice, and manioc. 


Several key crops achieved substantial progress during 1976. Unginned cotton pro- 
duction reversed a secular decline since 1970 and rose by 30% over 1975 to 43,000 
tons. This increase was the result of good weather conditions and a more consistent 
support from the GOCAE in agricultural credits and output purchase prices. Groundwork 
for further expansion in CAE cotton production was laid during 1976. Research in 

seed quality, fertilizer and insecticide use, and patterns of land-use continued 

with the support of the FAO, the European Development Fund, and the French aid agency. 
The GOCAE also invested in marketing infrastructure and storage facilities. 


Commercial exports of CAE robusta coffee declined by 12% to 9210 tons in 1976. This 
decline reflected the continued abandonment of plantations by large-scale international 
growers and insufficient GOCAE attention to small-scale producers. Still, export 
revenues increased dramatically as the international price for CAE coffee tripled 
during 1976. In an effort to expand year-end coffee exports, the GOCAE doubled 

prices paid to local producers and undertook a program of support involving sub- 
sidization of inputs, provision of agricultural credits, and training in improved 
harvesting and conditioning techniques. A substantial increase in production is 
anticipated for the 1977 crop year. 


With the construction of a cigarette factory in 1972 and a cigar factory scheduled 
for completion in 1977, tobacco has become increasingly important as a cash crop. 
Production reached 2400 tons in 1976, a 20% increase over 1975. The tobacco 
purchasing company, FCAT, expanded its treatment facilities and now has eight centers 
throughout the country. 


The CAE is generally self-sufficient in food production. However, basic crops such 

as peanuts, rice and maize have suffered from disease and seed degeneration over the 
past few years. Working with foreign donors (including USAID), the GOCAE has in- 
tensified research efforts for selection and multiplication of improved seed varieties. 
Unfortunately, planned extension work has been hampered by a lack of trained personnel, 
insufficient support facilities, and unreliable or non-existent marketing infrastructure. 


Substantial numbers of cattle, goats, sheep, pigs and poultry are raised in the CAE. 
Cattle-raising is a key growth sector and has drawn considerable GOCAE support as a 
means of reducing meat imports from neighboring countries. Beef production during 
1976 was 16,000 tons, three-quarters of all CAE meat production and almost 4% of GDP. 
Aided by GOCAE, European Development Fund (EDF), and U.N. investment, cattle-raising 
continued its recent expansion to 850,000 head. Development projects have concentrated 
on improving sanitary conditions, constructing cattlewalks and veterinary centers, 
establishing fattening ranches, and importing new breeds. A slaughterhouse in Bangui 
capable of handling 250 head daily with sanitary conditions satisfactory for export 
was finished in 1976 with EDF support and will soon begin production. Cattle-raising 
is spreading into new regions in the west and central-east and self-sufficiency in 





in meat production may be achieved by 1980. 


Mining and Minerals 


Diamond production in 1976 continued its recent downward trend with production of 

only 286,000 carats. This output was 16% below the 1975 level and a 50% drop from 

peak years of the late 1960's. A rise in export prices offset this decline and re- 
sulted in a slight increase in export value to $13.6 million, or 17% of total foreign 
exchange earnings. Most CAE diamonds are found by artisanal diggers in alluvial 

basins. As the top level of diamonds has been skimmed away through years of searching, 
production has required greater capital investment to go into lower strata and rivers. 
The cessation of operations in February 1976 of the Societe Centrafricaine d'Exploitation 
Diamantifere (SCED), a company that was mechanizing the mining and dredging operations, 
was a major reason for the decline in 1976 production. 


In June 1975, the GOCAE, the French Atomic Energy Commission, the French Uranium 
Company, and the Aluminum Company of Switzerland (Alusuisse) joined to form the 
Societe d'Uranium Centrafricain (URCA) to exploit the uranium deposits at Bakouma. 
These deposits contain about 17,000 tons of uranium phosphate with current value esti- 
mated at $1300 million. Feasibility studies completed by international partners 

are positive from the economic and technical standpoints. Total planned investment is 
estimated at $300 million. Financing remains a problem, however, and additional outside 
investment may be sought. Construction of necessary infrastructure is tentatively 
scheduled to begin within the next few years, with initial production targeted for the 
early 1980's. The plant should have important spin-off and multiplier effects as 1500 
workers will be employed and improvements in the road system (to allow import of raw 
materials and export of finished production) will take place. 


In late 1975, scientists from the U.S. Geological Survey discovered the "Bangui Anomaly", 
a large magnetic anomaly in the earth's crust centered in the CAE. The anomaly indicates 
the possible existence of deposits of heavy metals, and initial ground studies suggest 
possible commercial significance. A more extensive analysis of the country's geological 
resources is necessary, including an aeromagnetic survey. The United Nations and US AID 
are considering plans for such an analysis which would carry research on CAE resources to 
the point of possible commercial exploitation. Considerable specific mineral research 
also remains to be done. The GOCAE plans further study of the northeast region of Vakaga 
to determine the feasibility of exploiting that area's copper reserves. Shell and 
American Continental Oil (CONOCO) have petroleum exploration concessions. CONOCO has 
performed aero-magnetic studies in the north and is continuing seismologic surveys. A 
systematic analysis of the nation's southern regions is planned, focusing on granitic 
rocks. Construction of a chemical analysis laboratory in Bangui may take place in 1977. 


Other projects in the mineral sector are under consideration and await sources of 
financing. These include a metallurgic works producing steel at the iron deposits of 
Bogoin and Bembi, and a cement factory at the limestone deposits of Fatima. 


Industry 


The CAE industrial sector encompasses 100 firms ranging in size from small artisanal 
workshops to the large textile complex of the Industrie Centrafricaine de Textile (ICAT). 
Industry provided 8% of GDP during 1976 and focussed upon import substitution and 
transformation of agricultural products. Textile and food industries each provided 
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roughly one-third of the sector's total value added. Other activities included 
small-scale assembly, light manufacturing, printing, woodworking, and diamond-cutting. 


Significant progress was achieved in the CAE cotton textile industry during 1976. In 
late 1975, the leading textile firm, ICCA, went bankrupt after a year of irregular 
production due to poorly-maintained machinery, inconsistent cotton supply, and a 

lack of skilled labor. The GOCAE nationalized the company's assets in early 1976 

and formed ICAT. A complete re-vamping of the enterprise took place involving large 
capital outlays for equipment, direct contracts with cotton agents, and training for 
local employees. ICAT began production in August 1976 with its factories at Boali 
and Bangui operating with relative efficiency. ICAT's revival contributed to an 11% 
increase in cotton fiber production in 1976. The company currently employs 1200 
people and, with continued GOCAE interest, prospects for future growth are promising. 


Modest gains were achieved during 1976 in other industries, including beverage and 
tobacco processing, diamond-cutting, shoe production, and clothing manufacture. Con- 
struction began on a cigar factory; a chemical fertilizer company was formed} and 
woodworking and pulp enterprises augmented their activities. 


The nation has long-term plans to build an instant coffee plant, fruit and vegetable 
canneries, grain and sugar processing plants, a tannery, a ceramics workshop, and a 
flashlight battery factory. Many of these projects need foreign financing. Factories 
to produce pharmaceuticals and watches are being financed on a regional basis by UDEAC, 
the Central African Customs and Economic Union of which the CAE is a member along with 
Gabon, Congo, and Cameroun. Production from these factories, as well as from food 
processing, manufacturing, and assembling plants, have liberal access to UDEAC's 
combined market of 12 million consumers. 


Forestry 


For the first time since the world-wide recession of 1973, the CAE forestry sector 
held its ground during 1976 with production of 225,000 cubic meters of timber and 
exports valued at $13 million. Hard hit by shrinking European demand for wood, 
CAE timber exports fell by more than 50% between 1973 and 1975. Although several 
CAE timber companies ceased operations during 1976, the remaining firms have con- 
tinued their investment in local infrastructure and processing facilities. The 
industry appears ready and able to respond to anticipated increases in world demand 
as they occur. 


Transportation 


Improved transport links internally and to the outside world are a necessity for 
long-term development of the landlocked and sparsely-populated CAE. While the 
GOCAE remains intensely interested in the construction of a railroad link to rail- 
heads in neighboring countries, foreign-sponsored feasibility studies have not been 
optimistic and the chances of construction in the near future are not good. As an 
alternative, steps are being taken to improve existing river and road networks. 


The transequatorial route (river transport to Brazzaville, then rail to Pointe Noire 
and the Atlantic) remains the primary means of international commerce for the CAE. In 
recent years, this route has been plagued by over-utilization, badly-maintained 

port equipment and transport fleets, channels in urgent need of dredging, and a 
poorly-organized river transport company. The GOCAE laid groundwork in 1976 for 





solving these problems with French, European Community, and West German help. 
On-going projects seek to expand ports on the lower Oubangui, improve the ex- 
ploitation of tributaries, increase tonnage and efficiency of the river transport 
company, and reinforce the naval yards around Bangui. Realignment of the rail- 
road link from Brazzaville to Pointe Noire, scheduled for completion in 1978, 
will also significantly relieve the pressure on this route. 


The road system serves as the principal means of internal access for the CAE 

and is becoming increasingly important for commerce via Chad and Cameroun. Over 
800 miles of the TransAfrican highway lie in the CAE, including 113 miles of 
paved roads. The rest of the roads are laterite and deteriorate severely during 
the rainy season. Road maintenance costs are roughly $5 million annually, or 

15% of total GOCAE development funds. Projects for international assistance for 
maintenance are currently being finalized with foreign donors, and the World Bank 
appears ready to finance the paving of the 90-mile Bangui-Bossembele route. 


The national airline, Air Centrafrique, ceased operations during 1976 due to high 
maintenance costs and a lack of effective demand. A new airline, Air Centrafricaine, 
was formed but has yet to establish regular schedules. The CAE remains anxious to 
promote air transport of high value cargo and has tentatively budgeted $44 million 
over the next five years for airport improvements throughout the country and for 

the build-up and maintenance of national fleets. 


Tourism 


The Central African Empire is one of the last remaining wildlife refuges in the 
world. Large game-filled savannas in the north and east, and a tropical rain 
forest in the soutwest represent important resources for future development. As 
of now, however, an adequate infrastructure of hotels, game lodges, and trans- 
portation does not exist. The government is promoting tourism through a project 
to develop the game areas. A project to revitalize the national park system and 
train game wardens is currently underway with US Peace Corps support. 


Energy 


With the opening of the Yugoslav built and financed hydroelectric complex called 

Boali II in February 1976, the CAE doubled its electrical power generation. The 

new station forms the base for GOCAE plans to extend the power network in Bangui, 
electrify new cities in the Lobaye and elsewhere, and provide subsidized power to 
industry. It will also permit foreign exchange savings by reducing fuel imports 

as thermal generators are replaced by hydroelectric power. 


The CAE imports all its petroleum products from Gabon. Imports declined during 

1976 from . $12.7 million in 1975 due to transportation and payment difficulties. 
Since the nationalization of the petroleum distribution system in May 1974, the 
GOCAE-owned company Centra-Hydro has had difficulties providing gasoline, kerosene, 
and lubricants to the nation. The GOCAE has consequently invited five of the nation- 
alized firms, including Texaco and Mobil, to take a new share in Centra-Hydro. Even 
if the foreign companies return, shortages (especially outside of Bangui) are likely 
to continue. 
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Inflation 


Price indices for the CAE show a substantial slackening of inflation during late 
1975 and throughout 1976. A 6.3% increase in the 1976 wholesale price index 
compares favorably to the 15.2% increase in 1975 and even higher rates during 
1973-4. Government price controls restrained prices for electricity and petroleum; 
prices for imports (especially petroleum) rose less dramatically than in recent 
years; and the continued monetization of rural sectors reduced the effective money 
supply. 


Nonetheless, inflationary pressures on the CAE economy continue to threaten price 
stability. A budgetary deficit of 5% of GDP, a scarcity of local production 
factors causing structural cost-push inflation, and imported inflation may renew 
double-digit inflation during 1977. 


Foreign Trade 


The CAE recorded a $1.3 million surplus in its 1976 trade balance, a significant 
upturn from a $20.9 million deficit in 1975. Exports rose to $80.1 million, a 

30% increase, while imports declined slightly to $78.8 million. The key to this re- 
versal was an improvement in the nation's commodity terms of trade as export prices 
rose considerably more than import prices. Coffee was the most notable example. 

CAE robusta beans drew $2.18 per pound at the end of 1976 compared to 64 cents 

at the start. When final figures are recorded, coffee exports (which fell sub- 
stantially in 1975 and resulted in a transfer of $375,000 from the EEC's stabiliz- 
ation fund to the GOCAE) will be the largest exchange earner during 1976. 


The CAE continued to enjoy a relatively wide export base in 1976 as cotton (22% 

of total export value), diamonds (17%), and timber (16%) maintained or expanded 

1975 export values. Tobacco served notice as a future export industry with a 19% 
increase to $1.9 million. Imports during 1976 were composed of machinery and 
transport equipment, petroleum, food products, cloth and clothing articles, industrial 
inputs and chemicals, and light manufactures. 


France was the CAE's principal trading partner with 60% of the CAE's imports and 
nearly 50% of its exports. Of lesser importance were the other European Community 
nations, Gabon (from which the CAE imports its petroleum products), Yugoslavia, 
Romania, and the United States. The closing of SCED's operations produced a 
significant decline in CAE exports to the U.S. Previously at the $7 million level, 
U.S. imports of gem and industrial diamonds declined to around $2.5 million in 1976. 
U.S. exports to the CAE were about $1.5 million and consist of transport equip- 
ment (63%), food products (14%), cloth and clothing airticles (11%) and other light 
manufactures (6%). 


Despite a good 1976, the CAE's external position remains highly tenuous. Export 
quantities rose for only cotton (7.4%) and tobacco (18.8%), and the CAE is vul- 
nerable to world market price changes. The CAE continued to spend the greatest 
portion of its exchange earnings on services, debt servicing, and invisible imports, 
and suffered a current account deficit of $60 million. It is difficult to foresee a 
fundamental improvement in this situation in the near future. 





Government Finances and Economic Activities 


The CAE budget for 1976 foresawa balance of expenditures and receipts of $65.4 
million. Receipts surpassed this total slightly t6 $65.8 million as the GOCAE intro- 
duced a transactions tax, raised customs duties for luxury items, and subjected im- 
ports from the EEC to the full external tariff of UDEAC. Government expenditures 
rose to $83.3 million, thus producing a $17.5 million budgetary deficit. The GOCAE 
experienced difficulties fulfilling domestic and foreign financial obligations 

in the face of increased salary costs for civil servants and rising debt service 
payments. Only substantial budgetary support from France prevented a more serious 
liquidity crisis. This situation is likely to persist, as preliminary estimates 
indicate another 5% increase in GOCAE expenditures for 1977 to $87.9 million. 


The Central African Government continued to playa pervasive role in the nation's 
economy during 1976. This role included selective price controls, direct partici- 
pation in public and semi-public enterprises, agricultural marketing boards, regulation 
of investment and business practices, standard fiscal policy, and even nationalization 
of foreign assets. The GOCAE created companies for river and overland transport, 
timber exploitation, cement importation, agro-industrial development, and chemical 
production, among others. It granted and later revoked a monopoly for coffee 

buying, and replaced the bankrupt national development bank with two new institutions. 


Along with the nation's conversion to an Empire in December 1976 came a governmental 
re-organization bringing business leaders and technocrats in to run several ministries. 
These leaders have brought a new efficiency and professionalism to the GOCAE. 


New Five-Year Development Plan Announced 


The CAE Five-Year Development Plan for 1976-80 was announced in August 1976 and 

outlines ‘the nation's development priorities within a proposed $570 million invest- 

ment program. The plan focusses upon four sectors. First, infrastructure for 
transportation and marketing is to be developed as a means for progress in other 

sectors and commercial unification of the country. One-fourth of total planned 
investment is targeted for road construction and maintenance, with an additional 

12% allocated to air and river transport. Second, the GOCAE seeks to create a 

cadre of skilled labor through investments of $32 willion in technical and voca- 

tional training. Third, agriculture and animal husbandry is to be encouraged through 
the creation of integrated zones of production, continued research in improved techniques 
and inputs, outreach programs and more consistent financial support through marketing 
boards and purchasing agents. Finally, piece-meal investments in appropriate industrial, 
mineral, and tourism projects seek to exploit the potential of these sectors. 


Planning in the CAE context is a highly tentative task and the current plan should 
be treated as a guide to general priorities rather than a strict schedule. Potential 
foreign investors will find the plan a useful shopping list of investments where they 
would receive preferential treatment and concessionary support. 


Implications for the United States 


Climate for Foreign Investment 


The Central African Empire actively seeks foreign investment in priority sectors 
as a means of promoting economic and social development and lessening traditional 
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dependence on French investors. The GOCAE investment code is quite liberal and re- 
flects a desire to involve the private sector in industrialization and development 

of natural resources. The Ministry of Plan, International Cooperation and Statistics 
and the National Chamber of Industry serve as liaisons between foreign investors and 
local government agencies and private firms. Investment projects are scrutinized 

and incentives determined on the basis of contributions to national development. 
Liberal tax and tariff benefits are available to investors in agribusiness, cattle- 
ranching, food processing, tourism, manufacturing and assembly, mining and extraction 
and oil exploration. Investments which create jobs and train local labor are given 
preference. 


The most common form of investment in the CAE is a joint venture with the GOCAE in 
which foreign investors retain majority and operational control. In these agreements 
the GOCAE can generally be expected to provide tax concessions, land, utilities, and 
concessionary access to natural resources. The government's record in agreements 
which require it to provide cash, construction vehicles, housing, and consumable 
materials has been less satisfactory. 


During the past several years, GOCAE investment policies have not always lived up 

to their principles. The GOCAE actions have adversely affected U.S. investment. 

In May 1974 the petroleum sector was nationalized (including two American subsidiaries) 
in a dispute over excess profits and credit arrangements. The GOCAE acknowledged 

its obligation to provide compensation, and discussions during 1976 progressed near 

the point of resolution. 


In order to mechanize the mining and dredging operations and assist artisanal diggers, 
SCED was formed in late 1973 by an American company, Diamond Distributors International, 
the Canadian Mining Company COMINCO, and the GOCAE. Legal difficulties arose between 
SCED and the GOCAE near the start of 1976. Although it attained a primary role in 

CAE diamond production, SCED was unable to reverse an industry-wide decline in pro- 
duction. The GOCAE also alleged that SCED had not fulfilled certain social obligations 
regarding support for diggers and Central African involvement in management. SCED 
ceased operations in early 1976. Negotiations have been carried out since that point, 
and an agreement in principle in November 1976 provided for resolution of the dispute. 


Another problem involving U.S. commercial interests was resolved in early 1977. In 
connection with General Telephone and Electronic's construction of a microwave tele- 
communications system in the CAE, the Export-Import Bank of the U.S. guaranteed $5.4 
million in credits for the CAE in 1971 and 1975. The GOCAE met some payments in early 
1975, but none thereafter. Negotiations since that time reached fruitition in early 
1977 with a formal rescheduling between EXIM Bank and the GOCAE providing for a seven- 
year repayment term beginning in 1979. 


In light of these difficulties, potential investors should be certain that all parties 
to agreements clearly understand the rights, duties, and obligations agreed upon. 
OPIC's political risk insurance can be issued for direct investment and for engineering 
and construction projects. A U.S. - C.A.E. agreement on investment guarantees has been 
in effect since January 1, 1965, although there is no double taxation treaty. The 
investment code guarantees free transfer of capital. There are no exchange controls 


as the Central African franc is freely convertible into French francs and is guaranteed 
by France. 





The financial institutions in the CAE are not capable of providing adequate financing 
for major investment projects and negotiations for international financing often last 
several years. Thus, investors should be certain that external private financing 

is available for their projects prior to discussions with local firms or the GOCAE. 


Sales Possibilities 


With the elimination of the discriminatory tariff against U.S. exports in January 1976, 
the competitive position of U.S. goods improved considerably. Nonetheless, American 
goods remain at a disadvantage due to French control of the commercial system, local 
preferences for French goods, higher shipping charges and less frequent shipping from 


the U.S. to Africa. Except in special cases, sales of consumer goods appear to be 
limited. 


Continued expansion in the agricultural sector and the GOCAE's desire to expand local 
processing of raw materials provide an opportunity for the sale of appropriate 
capital goods. U.S. expertise in tobacco, livestock, cotton, timber, and coffee is 
well-respected, and opportunities exist for sales of trucks, fertilizers, insecticides, 
seeds, agricultural and farm equipment, and processing facilities. American timber 
handling and construction machinery are already in use in the CAE. Groundwork for 
further sales to the forestry sector was laid with a successful Department of Commerce 
catalog show in January 1977. 


As the economy becomes increasingly controlled by state-run companies such as UCCA 
(cotton purchasing and ginning), ICAT (textiles), ACCF (river transport), Centra- 
Hydro (petroleum distribution), and ENERCA (power generation), sales possibilities to 
these organizations increase commensurately. 


Successful penetration of the CAE's small market depends upon the ability to do 
business in French, the official and business language of the CAE. Firms sending 
representatives should expect to do business in French. Similarly, all correspondence 
and documents to be used in local presentations should be translated into French prior 
to arrival. The average cost for a local interpreter is $50 per day. 


Americans are required to have visas to enter the CAE. Firms intending to send 
representatives for commercial or investment purposes should notify the CAE Embassy 
in Washington as far in advance as possible. Companies interested in the CAE can 
obtain further information from the Departments of State and Commerce. 


Visiting American businessmen are invited to stop at the Embassy in Bangui to 
obtain current information. 


Available by subscription from the Superintendent of Documents, GPO, Washington, D.C. 20402. Annual subscription, $37.50. Foreign mailing, $9.40 
additional. Single copies, 50 cents, available from Publications Sales Branch, Room 1617, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230. 
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